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be under the Court's displeasure. There can
be little doubt that the whole procedure was
devised by Wolsey, and no doubt at all that
Warham played his part in it, not out of any
motive or personal gain or political interest, but
simply because he had always regarded Henry's
marriage with Catherine as unlawful. The whole
weight of Wolsey's organising capacity, which he
had so often discharged to such purpose against
Popes and kingdoms, was here discharged against
a solitary woman who had not one friend in the
Court, not even the high-principled Archbishop
of Canterbury, and was even unaware of its
existence. There is little wonder that she was so
nearly defeated by it.

Nevertheless, she put up a gallant fight,
although her spirit seemed to have been knocked
out of her in the first round. Had the proceedings
been perfectly open, the marriage with the French
King's sister the real motive, and had Catherine,
instead of being tried, been asked in a dignified
manner to appeal for an annulment of her
marriage with Henry, she might have acquiesced
in the interests of the country. Moreover, the
annulment would have very likely been popular,
for England did not care for a Spanish marriage,
had grown weary of one stillborn child after
another, and regarded the promise of a female
succession to Henry with misgivings. The King,
however, went precisely the wrong way round to
gain his ends. The secrecy of his diplomacy, the